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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 


1943. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL DESIGNATE OF AUSTRALIA: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER WITH THE 
DUCHESS. HE SUCCEEDS LORD GOWRIE AFTER PRINCESS ELIZABETH ATTAINS HER MAJORITY. 


The next Governor-General of Australia is to be H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester, the first member of the Royal Family to occupy the position 
in the Commonwealth. Arrangements had been made in 1939 for the 
late Duke of Kent to take up the appointment, but the outbreak of 
war prevented it. The Duchess of Gloucester and Prince William will 


accompany the Duke. The Regency Act, under which the Duke of 
Gloucester would have acted as Regent during the minority of Princess 
Elizabeth, should anything untoward happen to the King, prevents him 
from accepting the post until she attains her eighteenth year and her 
majority in April next. (Photograph by Eric Ager.) 





Sots, and the United States of America, 
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WEEK ago on this page I suggested that the. 
Moscow Agreement represented something of a 
major achievement in the art—which we call state- 
craft—of reconciling aggregate human differences. 
The most urgent of those differences were military 
and were concerned solely with winning the war at 
the earliest possible moment. But there were others 
which were not military but political and which were 
concerned, indirectly with winning the war, but 
directly with winning what comes afterwards—the 
peace. Each of the three great Powers represented 
at the Conference table, as also that other great nation 
of the Far East which joined in these momentous 
debates, had its own peculiar political problems, 
needs and aspirations, and these necessarily, to a 
greater or lesser degree, clashed at some point with 
those of the others. The task of those round the 
table was, as practical statesmen, to reconcile these : 
to find a common denominator of agreement, that the 
future of the world might go forward once more in 
peace and common constructive purpose. 

Consider, first, Russia’s position. Her history for 
hundreds of years has been that of a great land-bound 
State painfully reaching out to the sea. Because of 
her age-long remoteness from the ocean and the 
world’s trade-routes, her lot in the past has been more 
backward and primitive than that of any other great 
European people. In the days of our own Queen 
Elizabeth, Muscovy was still a name synonymous in 
the West with barbarian isolation. Even in the time 
of Peter the Great, Russia still seemed to Westerners 
fabulously backward and strange. Peter himself 
horrified the civilised Evelyn (whose house and garden 
at Deptford he had rented and wrecked) by the wild- 
ness of his manners and conduct. Yet Peter—one 
of the greatest statesmen the world has ever known, 
and in this a true predecessor of the shrewd and 
subtle Georgian peasant who to-day occupies his 
place—was acutely conscious of the gulf 
which divided his country, with its 
brave, enduring peoples and its im- 
mense latent potentialities, from the 
western world. All his life he struggled 
to drag Russia westward, as it were, 
into civilisation. Because he knew that 
the sea and seaborne trade were the keys 
of progress, he sought these for his 
country. He drove back the great im- 
peding military Power of Sweden— 
which then comprised both Finland and 
Pomerania—and established a Russian 
bridgehead on the Baltic. in the Gulf 
of Finland he built a great sea city 
bearing his name—St. Petersburg—out 
of which in the ‘fullness of time came 
the breath of a still wider future and 
the October Revolution. Though that 
revolution was to overthrow his dynasty 
and give the name of his city to 
another, it was in a sense partly— 
indeed, largely—his work. For what 
Peter did was to throw the gates of the 
sea and of the future open to Russia. 
Through these gates—close and restric- 
ted though they were for so vast a State 
—came trade and the commerce of 
thought and new ideas and, in the 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


territorial loss or gain. Once that Revolution was 
established, they argued, that which had been sur- 
rendered could be regained. Russia had to be re- 
born ; once reborn, shé would stride ahead like a 
Colossus. They surrendered the wide provinces that 
Peter had won, and removed his name from his city. 
Yet, unconsciously, they were continuing Peter’s work. 

Less than a year after the cruel Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, Germany herself fell to the sea and land 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS OF NOVEMBER 25, 1843. 
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not out of Russia but out of Germany and the former 
Austrian Empire, the long-extinguished kingdom- 
republic of Poland. Between Soviet Russia and the 
most easterly of the other European Powers were 
thus created five independent States, each with a 
frontier on the Baltic—Russia’s gateway to the 
western ocean. The tragedy, for Russia, was the 
greater because during the past half-century two other 
traditional avenues by which she had sought access 
to the sea had been closed. The age-long Russian 
march towards the Golden Gate of the Bosphorus 
and the distant Mediterranean had been halted by 
the rise of the vigorous young Balkan kingdoms out 
of the ruins of Russia’s former enemy and intended 
prey, the Ottoman Empire. And in the Far East 
the great Russian trek across the Siberian plains to 
the Pacific had been stultified by the sudden emer- 
gence of Japan as a modern imperialist naval and mili- 
tary Power, standing with the raised sword of the 
Samurai over Russia’s maritime gateway at Vladi- 
vostock. The capture by the Japanese of Port Arthur 
in 1905 was as momentous an event as the American 
Emigration Laws of a generation later. It cooped 
up mighty forces that had therefore to find another issue. 
It has still—and this is significant—to be avenged. 
The new States born out of Russia’s Baltic and 
western provinces flourished through their own vigorous 
efforts and won favour with the western world. 
They were progressive, democratic, parliamentary and 
capitalistic: that is to say, they were open to the 
exploitation of foreign capital and they paid their 
debts. They were particularly smiled upon, there- 
fore, by Great Britain and, still more, by the U.S.A. 
These Powers did not view them as Russia did : very 
much otherwise. Therefore, as Russia grew stronger 
and once more coveted elbow-room on the sea, the 
Baltic States became a danger-zone. Not unnaturally, 
the more they feared their vast neighbour and former 
master, the more rigid became the 
barrier—political, economic and social 
—which they opposed to her. Ideologi- 
cal and religious differences intensified 
‘ fear and estrangement. Yet these 
differences might have been reconciled 
—for racially Russia is the most liberal 
of all nations—but for one poisoning 
circumstance. Not only Russia but 
Germany was once more becoming a 
great world Power. And Germany 
was arming for war—and conquest. 
Russia never for a moment doubted 
against whom. And it was Germany’s 
way, as we also know to our cost, to 
make a treacherous and fatal use of 
small nations on the borders of those 
whom she wishes to destroy. The 
leaders of Soviet Russia—realists to 
their finger-tips—were painfully aware 
of this. They wished to refortify the 
Baltic buffer lands against the Teuton 
before it was too late. But the politi- 
cal independence of those lands and 
their natural craving for an illusory 
neutrality prevented it. 
With the final defeat of Germany 
and the union of the victor Powers to 
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Russia she wrested the gains of centuries. 
Thereby she barred her deadliest foe 
out of Europe and the concert of nations. The Russian 
capital ceased to be Leningrad—reduced to little more 
than a large frontier factory town—and became once 
more Moscow. The new Revolutionary leaders accepted 
the humiliation and loss of territory because they 
believed—rightly—that theconsolidation of their Revo- 
lution was moreimportant thaneven the most important 
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forces of the western democratic Powers. The puppet 
States carved out of Russia's western flank survived, 
but not as puppets of Germany. They became in- 
dependent States, tracing their title-deeds to ancient 
national States ‘which had flourished on the Baltic 
shores before either Russia or Germany came that 
way. To them, too, was added another State, carved 





done to bridge the gulf between two 
historical and political ideals and, by so 
doing, to secure a just and lasting settlement of the com- 


- plicated problems of Eastern and Central Europe. But 


here, at least, is an illustration of the way in which ap- 
proaching victory over Germany—and the terror which 
she represents to all her neighbours—is contributing to 
the foundations of future international understanding. 
It is like removing the grit from a piece of machinery. 
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THE BEGINNING AND END OF A MOSQUITO’S NIGHT OPERATION. 
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OF 1000 SORTIES IN SIX MONTHS, TAKING OFF IN THE GATHERING DUSK. 


THE LONE HUNTER RETURNS—THE ENEMY HAS FELT THE MOSQUITO’S STING. ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT IS, OVER, AND IT NOW LANDS AT ITS BASE. 


True to its name, the ubiquitous British, all-wooden de Havilland Mosquito 
is stinging the enemy in every direction, and never a day passes but some 
report of its activities comes to hand. Its varied uses—day types for ocean 
fighter patrol, long-range fighting, intruding, ground-strafing, bombing, photo- 
graphic reconnaissance, night types for home defensive work, offensive action 
over enemy country, and, as lately, its victories over the Luftwaffe’s tip-and-run 


night raiders—have made it the most talked-of military air machine of the day. 
It is the fastest aeroplane in existence, and flies -omwerd so high that it cannot 
be seen or heard. In six months, with 1000 serties, only eleven Mosquitoes 
have been lost. It has become a terror to the ememy, so elusive is it. Our 
two pictures show a lone Mosquito, fitted with two Rolls-Royce Merlin engines, 
taking off in the gathering dusk and returaing to base after its operation. 
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BIG DAMAGE AT LOW COST: ALLIES’ BOMBING OFFENSIVE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECI\L 


THE GERMAN ARMY 
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my FROM THE FOCKE-WULE FACTORY AT MARIENBURG > 
5 WELL OVER SO FIGHTERS WERE TURNED OUTAWEEK 


DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS WHICH EXPLAIN THE WAR-WINNING VALUE OF OUR AIR ATTACKS ON 


In a recent broadcast, in which he outlined the far-reacning results of the 
Allied bombing offensive on Germany's war potential, Air Chief- Marshal Sir 
Philip Joubert drew some interesting comparisons between this form of attack 
and the land warfare of the 1914-18 war. Referring to some heavy losses 
which we had sustained in major night raids, he endeavoured to show them 
in a truer perspective than the simple announcement of the losses conveyed. 
Taking a typical heavy raid in which we lost forty bombers and their crews, 
he showed that such a loss represented only 1-200th part of the casualties 
suffered on the opening day of the Battle of the Somme, when we lost 
57,500 men. “So, allowing that the loss in tanks and guns was probably 


about equal to the loss in aircraft,’ Sir Philip went on, ‘“‘ we could afford 
to have nearly 200 air battles on the scale of a major raid on Berlin before 
we lose as many valuable lives as we did in one day on the Somme. ! 
would like to suggest that the results obtained from 200 such battles would 
be of greater value towards winning the war than what we gained in our 
terrible land struggle on that one day in 1916." Air Chief-Marshal Joubert’s 
calculations were based on the assumption that we would lose forty bombers 
or more on each of the 200 raids, and he strengthened his comparison by 
pointing out that in fact in a very large number of our attacks on the heart 
of Germany our losses are nothing like forty aircraft a night, though the 
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COMPARED WITH ONE DAY’S CASUALTIES ON THE SOMME. 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 


BATTLE OF THE SOMME, RAIC 
JULY, 1916. 
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GERMANY’S WAR POTENTIAL COMPARED WITH THE OPENING DAY OF THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME. 


have destroyed immense quantities of actual and potential armaments destined 


damage to the Germans has been tremendous. And it has been on their 
doorstep, which the Battle of the Somme was not. Calculations of experts 
have shown what a very great credit balance has been built up by our 
heavy bombing offensive. To take only one example, a recent concentrated 
raid by R.A.F. Bomber Command on Hanover robbed Germany of the 
equivalent of the work of 60,000 men for three months—a result achieved 
for the loss of about 150 men of the gallant bomber crews who. pressed home the 
attack. To view the credit balance from another angle, the Allied bombing 
offensive is now directly engaging approximately the same number of Germans 
as those fighting on the Eastern Front. Additionally, of course, our bombers 





to be used by Germany against Russia, and have drawn off a large proportion 
of the Luftwaffe's fighter strength from the Eastern to the Western Front. 
We have achieved these things at a cost in the air “ which’’—to quote 
Sir Philip Joubert again—‘‘ when reasonably compared with our terrible 
infantry casualties of the last war, can be regarded as moderate—indeed, 
almost light—and certainly far less damaging to the national resources."’ 
To which may be added the disclosure that the losses sustained by our 
bomber crews are well below the rate of replacement, that in spite of them 
the strength of both R.A.F. and U.S. Bomber Commands is steadily increasing. 
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ROCKETS AS LONG-DISTANCE WEAPONS: THE LATEST ENEMY DEVELOPMENT. 





Drawn BY owR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 





























ail LGERMAN AIRCRAFT FITTED WITH ROCKETS. | 
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RECENT TYPES OF SOLID- AND LIQUID-FUEL ROCKETS—AND THEIR POTENTIALITIES—NOW IN USE BY THE GERMANS. 


Foreign reports suggest that Hitler may intend to develop the rocket type of 
weapon against “the country almost on his door-step" to which he referred in 
his Munich beer-cellar speech on November 8. Recently the Germans have been 
using rockets mounted under the wings of their aircraft in attacks on Flying 
Fortress formations. The enemy attack the Fortress by fighters with rockets out 
of range of the $-in. guns of the big U.S. bombers, and the Americans are countering 
this by strong escorting forces of long-range fighters. Our illustrations indicate 
the mechanism of German rockets. There are two types—the more generally 
used solid-fuel rockets using slow-burning powder as the propulsive force, and the 
more experimental liquid-fuel type. Even before Hitler came into power 
extensive experiments with rockets were made at the Raketenflugplatz (Rocket 
Flying Field), in a suburb of Berlin, which our artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, visited 





some years before the war and saw experimental work in progress. After the 
Nazis acquired control, these experiments received great financial support and new 
experimental stations were established in other parts of the Reich. For over 
twelve years these have persevered with the liquid-fuel type of rocket, which 
offers greater possibilities than the solid-fuel type. The gas mixture introduced 
under great pressure into the combustion chamber when ignited gives a strong 
propelling force, but the temperature during combustion is so fierce (several 
thousand degrees Fahr.) that immense difficulties resulted. At Raketenflugplatz 
the stick-type liquid-fuel rocket, as illustrated, proved successful and was sent 
up to several thousand feet, and has since been very greatly developed and 
improved. Rockets have now been made in Germany designed for long-distance 
flight and may be one of the so-called Hitler secret weapons hinted at recently. 
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THE ALLIED AIR OFFENSIVE: TARGETS IN FRANCE, AUSTRIA AND NORWAY. 
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RIGHT ON THE TARGET AT ST. ANDRE DE L’EURE, FRANCE. THE TOWERING COLUMN OF SMOKE @ 
(CENTRE) IS FROM A BURNING FUEL DUMP. THE SHADOW IS TWO MILES LONG. % 
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PRECISION BOMBING BY MARAUDERS: BOMBS EXPLODING ON THE REPAIR é H 
SHOP AREA OF THE NAZI FIGHTER BASE AT ST. ANDRE DE L’EURE. ; j 
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‘2 THE SUCCESSFUL ATTACK BY HEAVY BOMBERS OF THE I5TH U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE 


BOMBS BURSTING ON GERMANY’S MOST IMPORTANT SOURCE OF MOLYBDENUM— 
ON WIENER NEUSTADT, AUSTRIA. A LIBERATOR IS SHOWN OVER THE TARGET AREA. 


A MINE AT KNABON, IN THE NORWEGIAN MOUNTAINS. 


buildings and dispersal areas were hit. The day before, November 2, the important 


The pictures on this page show three widely separated bombing attacks on Germany's 
aircraft plant at Wiener Neustadt, Austria, was bombed by aircraft of the 15th U.S. Army 


war industries in enemy-occupied country, and give some idea of the fierce air 
warfare the Allies are now waging on the Axis—a form of warfare which is being Air Force, and the damage reported was considerable. The same is established 


intensified with every passing month. The Nazi fighter base at St. André de |'Eure, of the attack on November 16 by American Fortresses and Liberators on the 
France, was attacked by Marauders on November 3, and a fuel dump, various molybdenum mining installations, power plant, and other war industries in Norway. 
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HAVE not written for some time about 

the problems of the co-ordination of the 
forces of the land and of the air. Very 
considerable progress has been made in this 
respect since the subject was so constantly 
and often so bitterly discussed. We have 
learnt too that the question was to a large 
extent quantitative ; as!soon as our aircraft 
factories, with indispensable American aid, 
could produce enough to go round and it 
could be brought to the scene of action, the situation 
began to change for the better, and the improvement 
has been progressive. It has also been admitted that 
the demands of the Army were in the past often 
excessive. It was inclined to. ask for work to be done 
for it which it should have been able to do for itself 
by manceuvre and the skilful use of its own weapons. In 
particular, the vaiue of the lighter anti-aircraft weapons 
in providing cover against low-flying hostile aircraft was 
underestimated ; nor were these issued to it in sufficient 


COMBINING LAND 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
AND AIR FORCES. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


whereas they afterwards blocked the progress of the whole 
of the Eighth Army. These are matters in which the 
land forces should have the final say, and any system, 
however closely “ integrated,” which does not permit them 
to have it must be faulty. 

Even when the army commander assents to the destruc- 
tion he may not always be right. The spirit of destruction 
is in the air and is not without its influence upon all our 
mentalities. I suggest that each case ought to be decided 
upon its merits, but that in marginal cases where doubt 

exists, the principle should be : demolish 
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when on the retreat, but do not demolish 


lighters got in despite the bombing ; in 
the other it was not blocked and vessels 
continued to use it. The bombing of a 
port in use by the enemy is extremely 
valuable and may largely diminish the 
flow of supplies, especially by hitting 
ships and store- 








A CHART OF MAKIN (LEFT) AND TARAWA (RIGHT), IN THE GILBERT ISLES, 
OCCUPIED BY U.S. TROOPS ON NOVEMBER 21. 
ees Se first major offensive blow in the Central Pacific, U.S. marines and troops 


on 
1 21 established beachheads on Tarawa and Makin, in the Gilbert Isles, over 1000 miles 
of H.M. Stationery 
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quantity for the purpose. Yet there are still problems 
to be faced, and it is of these that I propose to write now. 
I am not going to deal with strategic bombing on this 
occasion, though, in passing, it may be noted that there 
are problems there too, that German coal production is 
increasing, that in the heaviest bombing of the Ruhr it 
is not thought to have dropped by more than to per cent. 
in that district, and that Germany is more than replacing 
her wastage in locomotives; despite losses on the Russian 
front.” My subject now is co-operation between land and 
air forces. 

The victorious campaigns in Africa and Sicily and the 
campaign now in progress in Italy have been marked by 
very great Allied air superiority. Air superiority, how- 
ever, does not mean quite the same thing as air support, 
or, rather, does not cover every phase of air support. 
When air superiority is as great as it has been in these 
campaigns and the initiative is seized as firmly as it has 
been by the British and American air forces, 
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as the Russians have reported during their 
present offensive. On such occasions we may 
unnecessarily deprive ourselves not only of 
plant and appliances which we need, but also 
of winter quarters. The psychological aspect 
may also prove important when operations are 
being carried out in a friendly country. Nor 
is it only a question of humanity and morale ; 
it has also an economic side, because the inhabi- 
tants may prove less useful to us than they 
would have been if their houses and their stored barns had not 
been destroyed. They may even prove a greater incubus 
than need have been the case, and in Italy to-day it cannot 
be denied that a large proportion of the population is 
temporarily an incubus, even though the part of Italy 
so far occupied is not thickly inhabited. Here, again, the 
decision should: be taken in accordance with the dictates 
of common sense. I am not concerned to put forward 
counter-arguments, but rather to urge that the problem 
should be investigated without prejudice. And I am 
particularly desirous to make it clear that where the land 
forces are chiefly concerned with the question of to bomb 


modern war is to be found in the photographs published 
week by week in these pages, especially since the invasion 
of Sicily. In Italy, where we are now campaigning, by no 
means all the damage has been done by tactical or semi- 
tactical bombing. Much of it is due to strategic attacks, 
many of them carried out before we ever set foot in the 





sheds. But, as 
regards the port 
itself, it repre- 
sents a _ great 
deal of effort 
for relatively 
small results, as 
we have proved when our own ports 
have been bombed and again when 
we have put captured ports into use 
very shortly after takiug them. 
The scene appears to be one of 
indescribable destruction, but when 
all the mess, largely consisting of 
the débris of buildings, has been 
cleared away it is frequently found 
that nothing essential has gone. 





Sometimes even a large proportion 
of the cranes are left working. On 














the other hand, the damage inflicted 
by accurate bombing of fragile 
targets above ground is tremendous. 
The railway works at Foggia-were 
flattened, and I cannot doubt that 


we could have done with their our forces on Samos had 


A CHART OF SAMOS, 


IN THE #GEAN SEA, FROM WHICH THE BRITISH ‘GARRISON 
WAS REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN WITHDRAWN ON NOVEMBER 22. 
FROM TURKEY BY A MILE-WIDE STRAIT. 


IT IS SEPARATED 


been withdrawn and that German had alread 
i Png troops a y begun eas 





the results are found in the comparatijvely 
intermittent sorties of the enemy over the 
battlefield. He is driven out of the air, and at 
the same time his inferiority is further reduced by 
attacks upon his airfields, till at certain phases of 
the campaign he disappears altogether. This 
represents an enormous advantage to us. It is 
not merely a question of the removal of strain ; 
we are also able in emergency to carry out 
tactical troop movements, to take risks with 
congested vehicle convoys which would be madness 
in less favourable circumstances. The Army’s 
debt to the air arm then becomes very great, and 
is increased by the hampering of the enemy’s 
supply system, which has the effect of weakening 
his efforts in the battle zone. But this does 
not necessarily imply that the land forces receive 
all the close support possible from the air forces, 
and such evidence as I have suggests that in these 
campaigns they have not had it on all occasions. 
Writing of recent events at Leros, a correspondent 
described the Stukas as circling “like vultures 
overhead all day long, waiting for Very-light signals 
from the troops on the ground to indicate where 
to bomb.” And it is to be observed that every 
time we finally decide that dive-bombing is 
obsolete the Germans find an opportunity to bring 
it out again with great effect. 

It is doubtful whether even now we can 
provide support as close as that which the German 
invaders of Leros received and which alone enabled 
them to overcome the defence. Here there is 
still room for improvement. But the problem 
does not end with that. We have to consider not 
only lack of positive action but also whether 
there may not be on occasion an excess of ,it. 
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(Chart reproduced by per of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 





country. That is another question. But as regards 
tactical bombing, it should be remembered that the 
present campaign is being fought in a country 
which, from the point of view of antiquities, 
architeciure and artistic treasures, stands first in 
the world. Here a great deal can be accomplished 
by liaison between artistic advisers on the staff of 
Amgot and the fighting forces, and it is believed 
that this is not being neglected. But, in my view, 
the aim would be only partially achieved if pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid damaging single 
buildings of particular ‘merit or renown. There 
are cases where a whole quarter of a town, per- 
haps, indeed, the whole town, and its cathedral, 
its castle or its bishop’s palace form an entity. 
If the outstanding building were to be preserved 
alone that might be better than nothing, but the 
character of the place would be ruined. I would 
destroy a fine building to save British lives or to 
increase the chances of victory, but I consider that 
it would always be worth while to try to get the 
results otherwise. 

I am laying down no principles. I am attacking 
nobody. I am hardly even criticising. My sole 
object is to point out that these difficulties exist, 
that the last word on the subject has not yet been 
said, and that there is more to be done. In a war 
such as this the reminder is necessary. Destruction 
becomes natural to us, as to the children who 
throw stones at the remaining windows of a bombed 
house. Our critical faculties become numbed, so 
that we are prepared to accept as inevitable and 








The question of the destruction and demolition 
wrought by air forces in the van of an advancing 
army is a complicated one. There have been 
recorded instances of a retreating army doing its 
utmost to destroy something in order to prevent 
its opponent using it and of the opponent's air 


SAME SCALE TO 
REGAINED IN THE SOUTH. 


A MAP OF ITALY SUPERIMPOSED WITH ONE OF GREAT BRITAIN ON THE 
INDICATE THE RELATIVE SIZE OF TERRITORY SO FAR 
THE PRESENT FRONT LINE STRETCHES FROM 


GARIGLIANO TO THE SANGRO RIVER. 


Our map of Sealy ts sunstapesed with one of Great Britain on a similar scale to indicate 
relative amount regained. Al 


Italian territory so far 


without question the results of deliberate action on 
our own part which may actually be to our 
material disadvantage. The maintenance of a clear, 
unprejudiced and objective mind is not easy in 
a modern war ; propaganda is mainly designed to 
prevent it, and it succeeds in its task. Moreover, 
‘we all become propagandists, even to ourselves. 


° 5 10 
MILES when advancing. There are times when or not to bomb—and of how and where to bomb, if bombing 
destruction appears to serve every end is undoubtedly necéssary—then the action taken should 
save that for which it is designed. The be a matter for the decision of their commanders. 
ie towns of Sfax and Sousse were destroyed There is still one more aspect, the artistic, antiquarian 
Bikaw PSs a or to block the harbours. With them and archzological. I am aware that there are nowadays 5 
wn ae a perished a famous Moslem shrine. But many people who are prepared to neglect and even to 
Cardi ® 5 Ves in one case the harbour was already deride it, but I do not think that this is yet the general 
Nabuni @’, pa ~ { blocked, except for lighters, and the attitude. One of the grimmest records of the meaning of 








forces joining in to speed up the destruction, This bout one-third of Italy is at 
is illogical—in fact, ridiculous; one or the other to 


resent in All hands, 7 
oy mri tas ~ Ip yn my = Ah And yet it is advisable that this power of critic- 


must have been serving its own cause ill, since 
it is incredible that the action could have been 
to the profit of both. There have been reports 
from competent war correspondents of destruction 
wrought by the air forces to which the land forces strongly 
objected, the airmen taking up the attitude of parents who 
know what is for the good of the child better than the child 
itself knows. In Sicily, villages or small towns were laid 
flat to block the German communications, even though 
they blocked those of a rearguard only on some occasions, 


improvement, Mon 


tgomery’s made , shorten: 
by eight miles. (Map of Italy copyright by George Php and Son. 


contents. It may be said that the Germans would 
have destroyed them anyhow, but the Germans were 
chased out of Foggia at top speed and might have lacked 
the time to be equally thorough. 

The Germans demolish with a vengeance when they 
are not hustled, but when they are they sometimes fail, 


ism, including self-criticism, should be retained. 
Without it we cannot perfect the military machine, 
still less preserve things and ways of thought or of 
life when peace returns. We must not assume that 
we have yet created a perfect mechanism for co-operation 
between the glements of the land and the air, or, for that 
matter, between the sea and the air. The points I have 
made to-day could be made to appear absurd if the argu- 
ments carried to extremes, instead of being what 
I have intended them for—a basis for discussion. 
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BEAUFIGHTERS HIT HARD AT THE JAPANESE IN BURMA. 


AN ENEMY OIL BARGE, LYING OFF STEAMER GHAT, SOUTH-WEST OF PAKOKKU, BURMA, 
BEING ATTACKED BY AN R.A.F. BEAUFIGHTER. 
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«its (Rann armament 
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HH 
AN R.A.F. BEAUFIGHTER ATTACKS RIVER CRAFT BETWEEN KYANKPADSUNG 


AND MUALE. CANNON SHELLS HIT A CAMOUFLAGED CREEK STEAMER. 
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A GOODS TRAIN, BETWEEN THAZI AND PYA CLOUDS OF STEAM 
SURROUND THE ENGINE, WHICH HAS BEEN HIT BY CANNON SHELLS. 
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JUNGLE SCOUTS IN BURMA: THESE CHINESE TROOPS, THEIR FACES PROTECTED 
BY MOSQUITO NETTING, STALK THE JAPANESE THROUGH THE JUNGLE. 


CLOUDS OF DENSE BLACK SMOKE ROLL UP TO A GREAT HEIGHT AFTER AN ATTACK 
BY BEAUFIGHTERS ON OIL TANKS OF THE YETHAYA REFINERY NEAR MAGWE. 


Beaufighters over Burma have been hitting hard and often at important Japanese can be estimated in the photograph of the three Chinese scouts stalking the Japanese 
supply and transport targets. The results obtained have been excellent and the through thick jungle. Trained in modern methods of warfare, received at General 
raids are a constant source of worry to the enemy. River craft, trains and oil Stilwell’s school, these soldiers of Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-shek are more than a 
storage tanks are among the various objectives attacked, and, as can be seen in our match for the wily Japanese. The territory through which they are walking is 
pictures, the shooting is good. The terrible country Burma offers as a battlefield where American and Chinese troops fought side by side for the first time in history. 
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VARIOUS SCENES AND INCIDENTS I! 
AN ENEMY RECCE CAR AMBUSHED-OVERCOMIN 


“ pOST EARLY FOR CHRISTMAS” READS THIS NOTICE ON AN ARMY P.O. COLLECTING-VAN : < 
MAILING CHRISTMAS LETTERS FROM FRONT-LINE FIFTH ARMY TROOPS. 4 


eee 


oa 
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A SCHOOL REOPENED IN LIBERATED ITALY: CHILDREN NEAR FOGGIA RESUME SCHOOL 
WORK. ON LEFT THE ALLIED FLAGS, ON RIGHT GARIBALDI—“ THESE ARE YOUR FRIENDS.” 


} THE EIGHTH ARMY IN ROCKY, MOUNTAIN TERRAIN: GUNS BLAST GERMAN 
POSITIONS AS CANADIAN INFANTRY ADVANCE, 


L THE ROUTE TO ISERNIA, NOW IN BRITISH HANDS. NEAR S&S, ELENA, GERMAN h “THE ARMOURED CAR HAD STOPPED JUST BELOW US. . 
> DEMOLITION SQUADS DESTROYED THIS ROAD. THE EIGHTH ARMY BY-PASSED ; AN ENEMY RECCE CAR WAS AMBUSHED BY MEN OF AN ENG! 
IT AND SECURED ISERNIA BY AN ALTERNATE ROUTE. (Drawn by our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de : 


Varied as these scenes may be of Allied progress in Italy, from battles at the friends.".———The centre drawing instances one of the many unrecorded intrepid | 
front and advancing under difficulties down to a clean-up with hot water and incidents typical of our forces, in this case men of an English county regiment. | 
children resuming school-life after three years’ “ holiday,’’ they are characteristic The following quotation from an infantry sergeant who took part in this affray, 
of the war in our “ co-belligerent's "’ country. Taking the resumption of Italian through the mountainous country of Centrai Italy, explains the event our artist 
school life first, of potential importance in the future, it is seen how Fascist has illustrated : ‘‘ We were holding the left flank when we were counter-attacked 
influence is replaced by flags of the Allies and a portrait of Garibaldi, the great by German infantry with an armoured car followed by tanks. A sergeant gave 
Italian democratic leader of last century, using the slogan ‘ ‘These are your the order for us to lie down where we were, and we just stayed doggo while 
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THE ALLIED ADVANCE THROUGH ITALY 
DEMOLITIONS~—CHILDREN RESUME SCHOOLING. 


——— a LL 
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FIFTH ARMY FRONT-LINE TROOPS ENJOY A HOT SHOWER-BATH AND CLEAN-UP DURING 
A LULL IN THE SERIES OF BATTLES. 


mayen sve venvanensevanenensasonn 


SCHOOL “PRIVATE CHIPS” IS AWARDED THE ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART BY GENERAL 
RIENDS.”’ EISENHOWER (LEFT), FOR SILENCING A GERMAN GUN BY POUNCING ON THE GUNNER. 
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ca’ AN AERIAL VIEW TAKEN AS ALLIED TROOPS CROSSED THE VOLTURNO ft 
RIVER, PROTECTED BY A SMOKE-SCREEN. } 
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WHERE AN ENEMY BRIDGE DEMOLITION FAILED: AN IMPORTANT BRIDGE 
NEAR ISERNIA, PARTLY DESTROYED, ENABLED OUR SAPPERS TO RESTORE 


RIGHT INSIDE AND EXPLODED”: AN INCIDENT IN THE ADVANCE OF THE EIGHTH ARMY, AT 

COUNTY REGIMENT, WHO LOBBED GRENADES FROM THE ROADSIDE. 

from a description given by an officer present at the time.) & 
the armoured car came up on the roadway below us. He was firing a machine- 
gun blindly wherever he thought there might be anybody. We got our grenades 
ready while he came on below us. He saw some of our carriers empty beside 
the road and put bursts into them. Then the sergeant crept forward with 


and fell into the roadway dead. Then we opened up with everything we had 
and drove the Germans back.’’ In our drawing the grenade has just burst inside 
the Recce car.——Interesting, as showing the resourcefulness of our sappers, is the 
restoration of a bridge south of Isernia. This bridge, measuring 180 ft. across, 


two or three of us behind. The’ armoured car had stopped just below us and 
we could almost touch it. We lobbed grenades into it, one went right inside 
and exploded. The hatch was open, an officer heaved himself out, got on top 


would have presented a difficult problem, but the enemy charges in the half- 
way pier failed to explode. British engineers then contrived to remove the 
wreckage of the bridge without damaging the sound pier. This they accomplished. 
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THE NEW ROAD FROM INDIA TO CHINA: 
THIS SUPPLY LINE LEADS FROM ASSAM 


& 


“ 


A NEW BURMA R THE LEDO ROAD, IS NEARING COMPLETION : NATIVE LABOUR 


SCOOPS OUT A _ RIVER-BED AMIDST DENSE TROPICAL JUNGLE, 


CHINESE TROOPS, TOO, WORK ON THE NEW ROAD: PLACING LOGS ALONG 


THE BANK OF A RIVER TO SHORE UP THE ROAD. 


It was revealed a short while ago that the new Ledo Road, under con- 
struction since December 1942, is being pushed to completion from Assam, 
across Northern Burma to China’s old Burma Road. Labouring under in- 
credible conditions, United States Army engineers were told the job “ couldn't 
be done,” but, in spite of monsoon rains, tenacious jungle, malarial country, 
the worst in the world, and Japanese snipers, the task is being completed 
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A BRIDGE, TYPICAL OF THE CONSTRUCTION CARRIED OUT BY U.S. ENGINEERS ALONG 
THE ROAD. SCORES OF SUCH BRIDGES SPAN INNUMERABLE RIVERS AND STREAMS. 


A HAIRPIN BEND: ONE OF THE MANY NARROW TURNS CUT THROUGH JUNGLE COUNTRY 


WHICH WAS, AT FIRST, DEEMED IMPOSSIBLE OF BEING CONQUERED. 


0” SAYS THE SIGNPOST ON THE LEDO ROAD, AND A PARTY OF AMERICAN 
ENGINEERS MOVE ALONG ONE OF THE COMPLETED STRETCHES. 


and to schedule. Crack Chinese troops under Lieut.-General L. J. Sun are 
protecting this far-flung lifeline of the United Nations, despite Japanese efforts 
to delay its construction. Colonel Charles E. Clein, of the U.S. Army, com- 
manding an advanced group of the U.S. Engineers, best summed up the diffi- 
culties encountered when he said: ““ We're doing fine. We only lost half 
a mile this week from landslides." The immense task which the American 
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THE LEDO ROAD UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
TO CHINA’S OLD BURMA ROAD. 
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OPERATING A SCRAPER SOMEWHERE ALONG THE ROAD WHICH STRETCHES FROM ASSAM, E 
EASTERN INDIA, ACROSS NORTHERN BURMA TO CHINA’S OLD BURMA ROAD. # 
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e ALONG A COMPLETED STRETCH OF THE ROAD, TWO STURDY U.S. ARMY TRUCKS TWIST 
& THEIR WAY UP A STEEP INCLINE, TRANSPORTING SUPPLIES AND BUILDING EQUIPMENT. 
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THE WIVES AND MOTHERS OF NATIVE TRIBESMEN WORKING ON THE LEDO ROAD 
BRING GIFTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES TO THE WORKMEN. 
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IT BEING WASHED A BEND UNDER CONSTRUCTION : THE CURVE WAS CUT INTO THE HILLSIDE BY HUGE 


RAISING THE LEVEL OF THE ROAD HIGH ENOUGH TO PREVENT 
BULLDOZERS WHICH KNOCKED OVER GIANT TREES REACHING TO A HEIGHT OF 125 FT. 


AWAY BY THE HEAVY MONSOON RAINS. 


OO TO A See 


engineers, helped by native labour and Chinese troops, have undertaken a single track, metalled only for 184 miles. In December 1941, before 
cannot be over-emphasised, nor can the value of the new road to the United any military organisation came on the scene, the Assam Public Works 
Nations. When refugees and the retreating Army of Burma left the country Department put its engineers and all plant and labour obtainable on to the 
in the face of the Japanese menace, the key to the situation on the North- work of driving this road through to Burma. Eventually it was taken over 
East Frontier was transport. There was only one road leading from Assam by military engineers and a road, capable of carrying four lines of traffic 
towards Burma, and that did not reach the border. That was the Manipur Road, throughout, was completed. Now a new “ Burma Road" nears completion. 
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“RECCE”—THE EYES AND EARS OF THE GROUND FORCES: A R 


SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINE 


‘ 


1. 


RECCE. SCOUTS, PROBING 
PEEPLY INTO ENEMY 
COUNTRY , COME Into 
CONTACT WITH A MOVING 
HoStTire Force — 


4 eis : 4 JZ. , 
LIGHT ARMovREP CARS MAKE , 
HARASSING RAIDS To TEST 
 SMEMY STRENGTH WHILST THE. 
7. MAIN RECCE FORCE GETS & 
 §NTO POSITioNn To ENGAGE —-~ 





2. 
THe SCOUTS FALL RACK to AN 
APVANCEDP HEAVY ARMOURED 
CAR PATROL , WHO REPORT .. 
BACK ANS CPEN FIRE O°.) 
CHECK ENEMY _ 





Se ia AAS poet 





CAMOUFLAGED IN WOODS , RECCS TROOPS OFTEN LIE c 
DAYS WITHIN ENEMY Te@RivoRyY — 


Peer ag ia Se 
. 


» 
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HE FORCE 1S SELF -SUPPORTING, CARRYING ALL OOO 
AMD SUPPLIES WITH THEM —- COOKING AND FECDING 
WHENEVER THEN GET THE OPPORTUNITY - 


WITH EVERY MAN A SPECIALIST—-COMPLETELY SELF-SUPPORTING-RECCE’S ROLE IS TO FIGHT FOR I 


The functions of the old Divisional Cavalry have been supplanted nowadays by a 
completely mechanised Reconnaissance Regiment, equipped for rapid movement and 
so carefully organised that it is a perfect fighting and self-supporting unit. It forms 
a protective screen and paves the way for divisions on the move, its task to fight for 


information, capture and defend important terrain, and hold it for the Divisional They 
Commander so that he can arrange his attack accordingly. These hand-picked and 
specially trained troops are invaluable when two hostile armies are making contact, 
protecting the flanks, seizing and holding key positions likely to be of advantage. 


forces, 
to pene 
conceal 
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: A RECONNAISSANCE REGIMENT OPERATING ON “ENEMY SOIL” 


AN DE GRINEAU, WITH A RECCE REGIMENT ON EXERCISES. 


Se@vAcRON COMMANDERS RECCE 


ENEMY POSITION TO DECIDE DETAILS 
OF. MAIN ATTACK ~ ° 


4 


gern Pro - “4 ; 

REcce TROOP-CARRIERS,FIRNG SMOKE SOmMBS = 
FROM THEIR LIGHT MORTARS To SCREEN a 
MOVEMENT, OAGH! FORWARD To occUuPY VANTAGE POINTS — i athe eS 


ng Sp ie 


é F . 
AFTER PRELIMINARY BOMBARDMENT FROM THEIR HEAVY MORTARS iH) 
CONVERGING SQUAPRONS MAKE CONCERTED ASSAULT On ENEMY . ; 
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MOBILE 6 P&ANTI-TANK Gans, 
PROTECT THE FLANKS AND RESn. F 
“lor THE RECCE COLUMNS ERO SURPRISE 
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T FOR INFORMATION AND HOLD KEY POSITIONS SOMETIMES FAR IN ADVANCE OF THE ARMY. 


They gather and send back information of the strength and disposition of enemy a Recce Regiment on exercises—shows events in occupying a key position. In the 
d forces, every man-being a Jack-of-all-trades, an individualist and athlete. Trained centre the command post is concealed in a wood, receiving and sending messages from 
t, to penetrate enemy country, perhaps forty miles in advance of their division, they lie squadrons in action, supplying information, and marking up the situation on their 
e. concealed for days under cover. The top half of our special artist’s sketches—with intelligence map. Their training is highly useful for future civilian life. 
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‘OF THE WEEK: 
EYE TO-DAY. 


THE 


PERSONALITIES 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
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MR. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


Formerly Chairman of Illustrated 
Newspapers, Ltd., and “ Illustrated 
London News” and “ Sketch,” Ltd., 
Mr. William Graham, senior partner 
of Nicholson, Graham and Jones, died 
on November 17 at the age of eighty- 
one. He was admitted a solicitor in 
1884, and was a great Company lawyer. 


PROFESSOR W. E. GYE. 


Professor Gye, director of the Imperial 
i Cancer Research Fund Laboratories, has 
t discovered how to cure the common cold. 


i Writing in the ‘ 


* Lancet,” 


i using a new substance known as Patulin, 
: asa nasal douche, he got rid of a severe cold 


overnight. 


BRIG.-GEN. SIR 


Commissioner of Police of the Met is 
from 1920 to 1928, Brig.-General Sir William 
Horwood died on November 16. He was first 
engaged in police work a few years before 
the last war, but in 1914 he returned to the 
Army. After the end of hostilities he became 
Assistant Commissioner at Scotland Yard. 
Introduced the “ Flying Squad. te 


THE SONS OF KING IBN SAUD, 


FEISAL; EMIR KHALID; 


‘ since Sep. 


he tells how, by j 


OF SAUDI 
THE MINISTER TO ENGLAND, 


CONTROLLER M. BAXTON-ELLIS. 


The new Deputy Director of the 
A.T.S. is Senior Controller Baxton- 
Ellis, C.B.E. She is the third woman 
to hold the rank of Senior Controller, 
equivalent” to. to the Army rank of 
rigadier. has been Deputy 
Director, A.T. rs, Scottish Command, 
1942. She joined the A-T.S. 
at the time of the Munich crisis. 


MRS. LIONEL GIBBS. 


Mrs. (Betty) Gibbs has been appointed 
to the British Embassy at Washington 
with the rank of Attaché. A widow, 
and the ge of Sir Harold pd 
she is one of three women 
hold important British diplomatic ane. 
Another woman at the Washington 
mbassy is Miss Mary Craig McGeachy. 
The third is Miss A. Lambton, in Iran. 


Dr. Anderson, who was chief surgeon 
of the Endell Street Hospital during 
the last war, died on November 15 
at the age of seventy. She was a 
daughter of Elizabeth Garrett amet 
son, the first woman to 

doctor of medicine in England an aor 
the founder of the hospital for 

women in the Euston Road. 
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FIGHTING FRENCH LEADERS AT AN ARMISTICE DAY COMMEMORATION 
DE GAULLE (LEFT) WITH GENERAL CATROUX HONOUR THE 


IN ALGIERS : 
1914-18 DEAD. 


GENERAL 


General de Gaulle, head of the French Committee of National Liberation, presided at the meeting of the Committee 


at which it was decided to reinstate M. Khoury 
It was also decided to liberate the other Minist 
negotiating with all conce 


to negotiate with him. 
Catroux who has been 


, both in Cairo an 


as President of the Lebanese Republic, and to invite General Catroux 
arrested on November 8. 
irut, and it is on his reports that the 


It is General 


French leaders in Algiers have acted as stated above. 


ARABIA, IN LONDON: 


(L. TO R.) EMIR 
AND LORD FORTESCUE. 


Two of the sons of the King of Saudi Arabia, the Emir Feisal and the Emir Khalid, arrived here money 
shown wearing brown robes and square head-dresses with four gold bars. 

With the Princes were three Sheikhs, Ibrahim Less Chief of Secretariat; Abdul Khair, Exivete 

seer ond Hafiz Wahba, Minister-in London, all three of whom were with the Princes in Ame 


from America. They are 


rd Fortescue, representing the King, was oneng t 


hose who weicomed the visitors. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY SEE 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 


“THIS IS THE ARMY” 





MR. WILLIAM STRANG. 


An Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
in the Foreign Office, Mr. William 
Strang has been appointed United 
Kingdom representative on the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission, with the 
rank of Ambassador, and has 

made a_ Knight } ag nl of 

St. Michae -— St. Geo: 


oe 


H.E. M. FEODOR GUSEV. 


The Soviet Ambassador to Britain, M. 
Feodor Gusev, has been appointed Chief 
Soviet representative on the new European 
Advisory Commission which the recent 
Moscow Conference decided to set up. 
M. Gusev was in Ottawa before being 
appointed to London to succeed M. Maisky. 
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PRINCESS MARGARET AND LADY 


recently attended a matinée i 
i at the Palladium. The Royal Family received a great welcome on : 
jence which included many American officers and men. During i 
wed Mie Mr. Irving Berlin, author val the music and lyrics py director of the = 
from which are to be devoted to British Service charities. j 


Lotd Normanby, one of the recently re- 
patriated prisoners of war been chosen 
to second the Address in pede to the King 

h in the House of Lords at the openi: 
the new Session of Parliament. Lor 
Normanby, of the Green Howards, organised 
a “little St. Dunstan’s” in Germany. 


AT. THE PALLADIUM: THEIR MAJESTIES 


LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN. 
of “ This is the Army, 


the ; 
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BATTLEFIELD SCENES AS OUR ALLIES ADVANCE. 


ht te. 


VENGEANCE AND MERCY ON THE RUSSIAN BATTLEFIELD: WHILST RED ARMY MACHINE-GUNNERS AND RIFLEMEN ENGAGE THE RETREATING GERMANS, A NURSE TENDS A WOUNDED 
MAN. RUSSIAN NURSES ADVANCE WITH THE FORWARD TROOPS, GIVING FIRST AID WHERE THEY FALL. 


AFTER THE BATTLE IS OVER: ENEMY GUNS AND OTHER WAR MATERIAL LITTER THE OREL-BRYANSK HIGHWAY. THE GERMAN LOSSES, BOTH IN MEN AND MATERIAL, HAVE BEEN 
COLOSSAL DURING THE GREAT SUMMER RETREAT. 


As we write, our Russian allies have launched a new local offensive into the Dnieper 
Bend; a drive which is significant for more than one reason. It is a challenge to 
German possession of the long stretch of lateral railway running parallel with the 
middle Dnieper from Kiev towards Dnepropetrovsk. Cherkasy is threatened, and its 
fall would open the way to the junction of Smyeia. Finally, a crossing of the 


Dnieper at this point, about half-way between Kiev and Kremenchug, will have the 
effect of still further dividing German strength in the Ukraine. At one point only 
has the Red Army been driven back, in the Zhitomir area, but everywhere else, 
mostly in the face of stubborn resistance and frequent counter-attacks, it is advancing 
steadily. Enemy losses, both in men and material, are admittedly enormous. 
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HAMBURG—RAZED TO THE GROUND. 





A SMALL FRACTION OF THE VAST AREA OF DEVASTATION RESULTING FROM R.A.F. 
AND U.S.A.A.F. BOMBER ONSLAUGHTS ON HAMBURG IN JULY AND AUGUST. 





ONLY A FEW WALLS RISE FROM THE MOUNTAIN OF DEBRIS IN THIS AREA OF DEVASTATED 
HAMBURG. DUST OBSCURES THE RUINS. 





. 7 
WHOLE STREETS ARE RAZED TO THE GROUND: THESE THREE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN 
AT GROUND LEVEL BY AN EYE-WITNESS IN HAMBURG, 


Further evidence of the terrific battering Hamburg received from R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. bombers in July 
and August of this year is provided by these unique ground photographs. Aerial reconnaissance pictures 
had already established beyond doubt that the greater part of the city was practically obliterated, but 
the above, taken from eye-level by someone in Hamburg at the time of the raids, bring home with 
even greater force the vast extent of the devastation. “It has been estimated by experts that 77 per cent. 
of Hamburg was actually wiped out, and that “the general destruction is on a scale never before seen 
in a town or city of this size.” Not only has most of the town centre been destroyed, but the devastation 
extends through the dock area and widely to the east and west on both sides of the Aussen Alster lake. 
The six main attacks were made on the nights of July 24, 27, 29 and August 2, by Bomber Command, 
R.A.F., and during the days of July 25 and 26 by the 8th USAAF. 
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PATULIN—TO CURE A COMMON COLD. 


These photographs, taken in the laboratories of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, illustrate the growth of the mould Penicillium patulum from which is derived patulin, 
a product, after successful tests so far, believed to offer an effective remedy for the common cold. 
Patulin has a wide range of attack on microbes, and a chance observation by a laboratory worker 
who was testing its effects in cancer led to the discovery that it quickly cleared up an ordinary 
cold. A carefully controlled test carried out at a naval establishment confirmed this view. Some 
groups were treated with a solution of patulin sprayed up the nose and an inert fluid was used 


. for a control group. The subjects were unaware which group they were in, and in one test not 


even those conducting the trials were informed. “The response to treatment could almost be 


described as dramatic,” said the report. A large number of cured patients noticed a great 
improvement after the first application, and were completely cured within twenty-four hours. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE ON THE HIGH ROAD TO CURE THE COMMON COLD. PATULIN— 
AS THE NEW SUBSTANCE IS CALLED—1IS DERIVED FROM CULTURES OF PENICILLIUM 
PATULUM ON AGAR MEDIUM AS SHOWN ABOVE. 


i Be ‘ 


A PHOTOMICROGRAPH OF PENICILLIUM PATULUM, MAGNIFIED ABOUT 500 TIMES. 
A CHANCE OBSERVATION BY A LABORATORY WORKER TESTING THE EFFECTS OF 
PATULIN LED TO THE DISCOVERY THAT IT QUICKLY CLEARED UP A COLD. 





CRYSTALS OF PURE PATULIN, THE NEW CURE, IS BELIEVED AN EFFECTIVE REMEDY 
FOR THE COMMON COLD. THIS AMOUNT, TWO GRAMS, IS OBTAINED FROM THE LIQUID 
CULTURE FLUID FROM SIX FLASKS. 
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SAVED BY COMPRESSED AIR: A NEW DEVICE FOR TORPEDOED TANKERS. 


Drawn BY ovr SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis. 














- 
COFFER 





A TORPEDOED TANKER WITH DAMAGED PUMPS AND 
INFLAMMABLE OIL LEAKING INTO THE SEA 16 & DANGER 

IN ANY PORT, AND SHE WOULD PROBABLY BE REFUSED ENTRY. 
THE EMERGENCY SUBMERSIBLE PUMPS ARE ABLE TO TRANSFER 
THE FUEL WHERE REQUIRED. 
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cheat ee 
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TANK THROUGH AIR-<O 
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ENGINE BROOM. 





SHIP'S BUMPS 
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HOW TANKERS HOLED BY U-BOAT TORPEDOES CAN YET REMAIN AFLOAT BY USING COMPRESSED AIR. 


Oil tankers, always a main target of enemy U-boats and because of the inflam- 
mable nature of their cargo very perilous to the lives of their crews, are to-day, 
thanks to a device evolved by Mr. W. L. Nelson, Marine Superintendent of the 
Eagle Oil and Shipping Co., being fitted with emergency air-compregsors, and a 
special air pipe-line running the whole length of the ship. By its means compressed 
air can be quickly pumped into a tank damaged by a torpedo. They are employed 
if the torpedo has damaged or submerged the ship's pumps. Air is taken from the 
main pump line by means of flexible pipes connected to cocks or the hatches. The 
air will hold the water in check and can be used to force it out and thus enable 


the ship to continue her voyage. The air pipe-line is liberally supplied with valves along 
its length so that if it should be damaged in any part this portion can be by-passed 
by the use of flexible pipe inserted as required. It can also be brought quickly into 
operation in saving the ship, for instance, if hit aft and the heavy engine-room be 
flooded, thus causing her to sink by the stern, she may lose stability and be in danger 
of turning turtle. By quickly holding the onrush of water in check she can be held 
up until the water is forced down and the oil transferred elsewhere. Our artist, 
Mr. G. H. Davis, illustrates various advantages of this clever device which is now 
in use and already has enabled many holed tankers to reach port safely. 
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ALLIED ATTACKS FROM THE: AIR; NORWEGIANS KEEP A SENSE OF HUMOUR. 
hake 


iain 





ine cite 














? 

| 

| 

ROCCASECCA STATION AND RAILWAY LINES BETWEEN CASSINO AND ROME, BEFORE AFTER THE ATTACK: ALL THAT REMAINED OF THE STATION AND THE ENEMY | 

FIGHTER-BOMBERS WRECKED A GERMAN AMMUNITION TRAIN THERE. AMMUNITION TRAIN WHEN THE FIGHTER-BOMBERS HAD LEFT. i 

An R.A,F. reconnaissance aircraft, flying over the stretch of railway between Cassino and Rome, left to photograph. Of the station es sidi all that remained were one deep craters. Wagons, ; 
photographed the station at Roccasecca. The sidings were packed with trucks. Fighter-bombers took tracks and station buildings had vani “The wagons had obviously been loaded with ammunition 

off, and planted their bombs along fhe lines of wagons. After the attack there was practically nothing which had exploded and completely end the target area. 
a a ones peri 
A GERMAN U-BOAT SURPRISED ON THE SURFACE AND SUNK IN UNDER ONE MINUTE: A DEPTH-CHARGE | 
BY A CARRIER-BASED U.S. NAVY BOMBER HITS THE TARGET. 

Here . a bapa comely of a Se be mores is bens broken = a... iapastoan, Us Navy wepete homes, Som - . § 
aircraft-carrier on convoy duty in t tlantic, spot t ae submarines, surfaced to inspect. utting ts RINE, STRADDLED WITH DEPTH-CHARGES SINKS 
engine, the pilot dive-bombed, depth-charges were released, and the under-sea raider sank beneath the waves in under a Tos. Sea — . aati TIME THE CREW PLUNGED INTO 

minute. The crew on deck were swept into the engulfing seas, of whom thirteen were rescued and taken prisoner. IMMEDIATELY: IN THIS 
THE EDDYING ATLANTIC WAVES. THIRTEEN WERE SAVED. 
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BANNED WIRELESS SETS ARE GIVEN UP BY THE PEOPLE NORWEGIAN “ FUNERAL PROCESSION” ESCORTS GERMAN SEQUESTERED RADIO SETS TO THE PLACE OF SURRENDER : 


OF NORWAY: CHEERFULLY OBEYING THE ORDER. THE PROCESSION WINDS ITS WAY TO THE ENEMY AUTHORITIES. 
These pictures, taken in a small Norwegian village, gy Sy hy idea of Row Do presets of thst the locality was arangnd to take on the same day. A violinist, playing mourning music—an 
country contrive to keep a grim sense of + CC the terror of German occupation. According to old lecuanen 6 custom © funerals Readed tha oo ee and after the cart, in a long line, came ail 
] a Nazi decree, all radio sets were to be up; so the inhabitants a “this small village in the inhabitants. Slowly. = out wound their way to the place of delivery. It is 
Hardanger, on the west coast of , Norway, Seckied that this latest ou » by their temporary masters acts such as these which by S-y of the peoples of occupied countries, soon, we hope, 
called for an “act of mourning.” A horse and cart were port of all radio sets in to be freed from Nazi ee 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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THE NEW DETACHABLE, OR “ JETTISONABLE,” PAPER PETROL- 


CONSIDERABLY INCREASES THE RANGE 


OF OUR FIGHTERS. 


Detachable geet ne made entirely of of paper, are now. being used by 
home-based F. Typhoons and US. Thunderbolts to enable them to 
come to ops a with the Luftwaffe. As paper and petrol are a some- 
what tricky combination, many formulas were tried out before a satisfactory 
compound was found. The new tank considerably increases fighter range. 


TANK (BOTTOM) 





“ EXMOUTH ” 
THE SUBMARINE ALONGSIDE IS H.M.S. 
In 1905, when the former “ Exmouth” became unfit for 


THE TRAINING-SHIP 


further 
was built to her. 

vaste wan 0 tomilor dake oh her moorap 
most important war job as minesweeper 


AS A DEPOT SHIP FOR MINESWEEPERS: 
“TUNA,” FAMOUS FOR HER U-BOAT SINKINGS. 
eorvien, the qeaet =< See” 
wad tounahed at Barge toCuseen 0 Agee 1m snd 
the Thames off Grays. To-day she is doing a 
ship, looking after the welfare, tion 
training of their crews as well as those of submarines. 


— 5 a 
a> vee oh a “ J i . . are » agai 
OXHEY, NEAR WATFORD, THE PROPOSED SITE FOR A SATELLITE TOWN. PART OF THE 
LAND WHICH THE L.C.C. IS TAKING POWERS TO ACQUIRE. 


This view of the land which the L.C.C. is taking powers to acquire compulsorily for the 
building 4 a satellite town at Oxhey, near Watford, shows part of Oxhey Wood in the bac! 


kground 
The site is composed of the Oxhey Place estate and is of 910 acres, including Oxhey Wood = golf 
course. posed to the schem: 


It is understood that the Watford Residents’ Association is op; 


PALE BUFF. 


DARK RED. LIGHT 
BLUE. BLUE. 


THE AFRICA STAR MEDAL RIB- 
BON: INSTITUTED “TO  COM- 
MEMORATE THE EXPULSION OF 
THE ENEMY FROM THE 
CONTINENT OF AFRICA.” 
The ribbon of the Africa Star is pale 
buff colour—symbol of the desert— 
with a central vertical red stripe— 
standing for the Army—and two 
narrower stripes, one dark blue—tor 
the naval forces and Merchant Navy— 
and the other light blue—for the Air 
Force. Women are also in the list of 
those eligible for the award. A silver 
emblem in the form of an Arabic 
“8” for personnel of the Eighth Army, 
and an Arabic “1” for those of the 
First Army, will be worn on the ribbon 
to denote a clasp. 





THE “ JEEP” GOES TO SEA—IN AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: IT HAS BEEN TRAVELLING ALL ROUND THE PACIFIC OCEAN DOING 


se il CONCEIVABLE JOB. 


HERE IT IS SEEN PULLING A TORPEDO-BOMBER INTO POSITION ON THE FLIGHT DECK 


PREPARATORY TO THE AIRCRAFT TAKING OFF FOR AN ATTACK, 


for many established oy vertical s 


out from the Ke A. 
from enemy ‘planes. to 





A REMARKABLE PATTERN OF LIGHT MADE BY ALLIED ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE DURING A GERMAN 
ATTACK ON NAPLES TESTIFIES TO THE INTENSITY OF THE BARRAGE PUT UP. 
pita By Bd A nye A SY A d+ ghd Ao RN 


in the centre of this picture, and stand 
fla — 


Got tee, 3 bb sulle, corte he ag ~ BG A g- 
me SF ples was defended by their own guns. 
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AND AT SEA. 


NEWS IN PICTURES: WARTIME ACTIVITIES ON LAND 


a ee 


THE SILK-LIKE FABRIC MADE FROM GLASS. IT PROVIDES 
HEAT INSULATION FOR SHIPS, HOSPITALS, AIRCRAFT, ETC. 


FROM JAM JARS TO SILK: GIRLS’ SMASHING UP AND 
SHOVELLING AWAY THE JARS TO BE MELTED DOWN. 


SIR OSWALD AND LADY MOSLEY RELEASED FROM HOLLOWAY 
PRISON. THEIR CELL-FLAT AT THE PRISON. 


A Le Mosley has been released from Holloway Prison on 
Old glass jars, vases and ical grounds,” but it has been pointed out that the detention 
psy ee ae ber 7 A —_ waar made against him — “regulation 8B, in 1940, is being 
turned asilk- : ; ; ; | suspended oked. 
fike ke fabric which provides : cad feign 5x" Sasol age . ass —— 
heat insulation for a great 


it it without poe wap or cloth- 
ing and feel no ill-effects. 

The s are as fine as 
pak and equally strong. 


The entire crew of this 
United States Aircraft- 
carrier, bound for the 
attack on Wake Island, 
October 5-6, go oe 
their daily exercises on t 
flight-deck. This physical- 
fitness programme was 
carried on daily, right up 
to the day before the = 
on the island took 

The flight-deck of a —_ 
makes an excellent nt euaine 
sium or parade ground, 

is frequently used as such. 


EXERCISES FOR THE CREW OF A UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
BOUND FOR THE ATTACK ON WAKE ISLAND ON OCTOBER 5-6. 


Ansaid ella assbnthte ees. 


A HUGE UNDERGROUND AMMUNITION DEPOT—-SOUTHERN COMMAND: STORAGE BAYS FOR SHELLS LEADING FROM THE SURFACE TO THE UNDERGROUND DEPOT IS A SLOPE 
IN THE COMPLETED SECTION. AMMUNITION IS MOVED IN BY MEANS OF CONVEYER BELTS. SHAFT. IT IS 400 FT. LONG. 


an underground ammunition depét ar oy in England which has been described a 
a= ee ae town.” Work was started on the depét in 1936, has steadily progressed, 
is now nearing completion. A number of technical problems have had to be overcome “during 
construction, and in some instances special tools and methods had to be devised. jlepd 
has its own railway siding and lorries supply it with ammunition, which is moved into the walleas 


which 


does not give the exact locality of 


sunk, 
enemy 


for it by means ts. J 
2S ft, hag cod rene right Sosa SS town.” tion obviously 
oe dott tee Oo te 
it is presumably correct to say that the ammunit even if the 
LS peer Sa ite Ge Gee b eee 
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PIETER BRUEGHEL 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


AND HIS CIRCLE: 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS ON EXHIBITION. 


“LANDSCAPE AND VIEW OF A TOWN”; BY JACOB GRIMMER (c, 1526-1589). 
LENT BY H.E. THE BELGIAN AMBASSADOR. 


N_ exhibition of 

outstanding in- 
terest to all lovers of 
fine paintings and 
drawings opens on 
Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 30, at the Gallery 
of Eugene = Slatter, 
30, Old Bond Street. 
The works on view 
are by Pieter Brueghel 
and his circle, and 
are representative of 
all that is best in 
the Flemish School 
of the period. In a 
career of no great 
length—for when he 
died in 1569 he was 
scarcely more than 
forty years of age— 
Pieter Brueghel the 
Elder, who invariably 
signed his name with- 
out an “ h”’ after the 
“sg.” exercised a 
singularly powerful 
influence on the 
Flemish school of 
painting, and after 
him his son, Pieter 
Brueghel the Younger. 
succeeded, in the full- 
est sense of the word, 
to his father’s heri- 
tage. His other son, 
Jan Brueghel, ex- 
celled, above all, as 
a painter of flowers, 
but his river scenes 
in this exhibition may 
be said to represent 
him at his very best. 
Gillis Mostaert’s vil- 
lage scene, with the 
evil spirits being 
chased out of the 
large thatched build- 
ing, is a work of un- 
usual charm exempli- 
fying the authentic 
Brueghel tradition. 





“A KERMESSE AT HOBOKEN ” ; 


1525-1569). SIGNED 


AND 


PATED 
H. 


BY PIETER (‘‘ PEASANT") BRUEGHEL THE ELDER. 


1559. FROM THE MACKENSIE 
OPPENHEIMER COLLECTIONS, 


or 


(aBouT 


GAVILSCH AND 


LONDON NEWS 


“‘A RIVER SCENE WITH 


THE ELDER (1568-1625). 


** EXORCISING 


BUILDINGS AND FIGURES”; 


EVIL 


LENT BY G. 


spirits"; A VILLAGE 


BY JAN 
H. KENNEDY, 


SCFENF, 


BY GILLIs (2GIDIUS) MOSTAERT (1534-1598). 


eS 
as 


(* VELVET "’) 


ESQ. 
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VISITING THE WORLD'S BATTLEFRONTS. 
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DLLE. 

CURIE 
has_ hitherto 
been _ chiefly 
known as the 
extraordinarily 
talented _bio- 
grapher of her 
genius of a 





MADEMOISELLE EVE CURIE, THE AUTHOR mother. To her 
OF “ JOURNEY AMONG WARRIORS,” THE dead mother 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. she has dedi- 
Eve Curie, daughter of Madame Curie, the . 
famous scientist and radium expert, and a cated th ods 
member of the Fighting French A.T.S. in book : To 
this country, is a well-known author, my mother, 


war activities at the Ministry of Information 
in Paris. After the fall of France she came 
ho England for six months and then went 
America. The Vichy Government 
} AB en her of French citizenship in April 
1941. Her former book, “ Madame Curie,” 
was translated into twenty-four languages. 


Marie Sklodowska Curie, whose birth- 
place in Poland and whose grave in 
France lay in lands occupied by the 
Germans as I made this journey 
among the soldiers of this war.’ 
There speaks the Pole in her; the 
Polish national anthem contains a 
stanza which states that as long as 
one Pole remains alive Poland will 
still exist. But her recent anchorage 
in America, and her book, with an 
inevitable difference produced by 
antecedents, is one of a kind pro- 
duced by world-roaming American 
journalists, pausing to sip a little 
tragic, comic, realistic or idealistic 
honey from each of the Old World 
flowers. 

Listen to the publishers: ‘ Thus 
in Russia she was allowed to see 
more of the. front than any other 
foreign correspondent of the time. 
She presents the record of her ex- M. 
periences so graphically that the cold 
of the Russian winter, the 
heat of the Libyan Desert, 
the slow-paced life of Iran, 
the Free French in Syria, 

British and Americans in 

Africa, the life and dreams a 

of the Chinese, of the people 
of India, come to us with 
an immediacy unequalled 
by any other reporter.” 

“‘ Immediacy,”’ yes ; wis- 
dom, no. You cannot rush 
around the world at this 
rate, and form opinions 
about *peasant-communities 
(and, in the last resort, we 
all live by the land), with 
their obstinate traditions, 
fortified by nursery rhyme 
and folk-song, by long flights 
in the air and occasional 
dips to landing-grounds and 
the dens of important men. 
I remember a story told 
me (I think by the late 
Sir Francis Younghusband 
who led an expedition into 
Tibet) about some British 
emissary telling the Grand 
Lama at Lhassa that the 
record for a flight to 
Australia had been broken. 
The Grand Lama's reply 
was: “ And why were they 
in such a_ hurry? ’’—to 
which there was no answer. And I feel about this 
book that if Mdlle. Curie had had the patience of her 
parents, who concentrated with their microscopes upon 
one thing, she might well have written a durable book 
instead of a piece of brilliant journalism. 

It is rather, as Jules Verne would have put it, 
** Round the World in Eighty Days."’ She can write, 
and she is observant; but it seldom occurs to her 
that age-long problems are difficult of solution, and, 
when it does occur to her, she skates off to another 


REEDY, 


The presentation of the V 
ri to win 





* Journey Among Warriors.” By Eve Curie, (Heinemann ; 153.) 





THE FAMILY OF THE FIRST MAORI V.C.: 
ARE MR. AND MRS. H. NGARIMU, PARENTS OF THE. LATE 


2ND LIEUT. M. 
PARAMOUNT CHIEFTAINESS 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF NEW ZEALAND, SIR CYRIL NEWALL, 
NGARIMU’S FATHER. 


L., 
parents by Sir Cyril Ae Spl emmy me of New 


by his lemtoe t SS "st outstanding. 


“JOURNEY AMONG WARRIORS”: 
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By EVE CURIE.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


country. She went to India; not as a European 
Catholic, but as an American journalist, and inter- 
viewed Gandhi, as she has interviewed almost every- 
body. else. She was astonished because she didn’t 
find a conventional democrat or reformer but a man 
even more unpractical than Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
“‘ What struck me most in Gandhi—whose philosophy 
was such an extraordinary synthesis of Hinduism 
and the Gospel, of Indian mythology and Jesus 
Christ—was that it seemed more 
important to him to be ‘right’ 
than to bring about real improve- 
ments of a given situation.’” Then 


she quotes him (June 1942): “I 
have not asked the British to 


ON THE 


WITH HIS AUNT, MRS. 
OF THE 


NGARIMU, V.C., 


COAST MAORIS. 





courage 
up to him ye a final enemy counter-a' 


hand over India to the Congress or to the Hindus. 
Let them entrust India to God or, in modern parlance, 
to anarchy. Then all the parties will fight one another 
like dogs or will, when real responsibility faces them, 
come to a reasonable agreement. I shall expect 
non-violence to arise out of that chaos.” 

Asked to whom the British were to say: “ India 
is free,’’ Gandhi's answer was: ‘‘ To the world. Auto- 
matically, the Indian Army is disbanded from that 
moment and the British decide to pack up as soon 
as they can. Or they may declare they would pack 
up only after the war is over, but that they would 





THE FIRST MAORI V.C.: 
MOANA-NUI-A-KIWA NGARIMU, POST- 
HUMOUSLY AWARDED THE V.C. FOR 
OUTSTANDING BRAVERY DURING THE 
TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN. 


PRESENTS THE VICTORIA CROSS TO 2ND LIEUT. 
ON THE LEFT IS SEEN THE V.C.’S AUNT, MRS. REEDY. 


posthumously varies | to 2nd Lieut. Moana-Nui-a-Kiwa Nearimu, N.Z. Forces, was made recent! 
Zealand. The ceremony took Bool at Ruatoria, East Coast. 2nd Lieut. 
Gap, Ti rch 26, 1943. 


at bay. He was killed after rein 
ttack. 


expect no help from India, impose no taxes, raise no 
recruits—beyond what help India chooses to give 
voluntarily. British rule will cease from that moment, 
no matter what happens to India afterwards.”” It 
all sounds rather like Lenin’s remark that he didn't 
care if nine-tenths of the Russian population was 
exterminated during the process so long as his ideas 
prevailed. In more sensible eras it was understood 
that progress, under Providence and in an imperfect 
world, comes by accumulation and 
not by revolution. 

To anybody with an historical 
sense her most interesting - pages 
must be those which are devoted to 
the relations between the Russians 
and the Poles. The Huns hoped, 
when the Moscow Conference was 
on, that we should fall foul of the 
Russians about the problems of the 
border states. The negotiators in 
Moscow very sensibly (I think no 
specific occupied country save un- 
happy Austria was named) left that 
sort of difficulty over until the defeat 
of Prussia had been achieved. And 
the Poles Mdlle. Curie met in Russia 
took the same line. They had had one 
more bitter experience of being sand- 
wiched between the Russians and the 
Prussians. They had, after a gallant 
cavalry resistance against German 
tanks and ’planes, had their territory 
occupied by the Russians, who doubt- 
less knew that their turn was coming 
next. But they looked facts in the face, 
left the future for future settlement, 
and joined the Russians against the 
common and more barbarous, enemy. 
“ For once I discovered a terrain of 
rapprochement between these tradi- 
tional enemies, the Russians and the 
Poles. That a man should fight a war, 
spend almost two dreary years in 
prison camps, emerge for a rough 
period of training in the snow and 
now, finally, show the greatest concern 
about the way he was going 
to play a Chopin scherzo for 
an inter-Allied audience, in- 
cluding both Russians and 
Poles, was just the kind of 
thing the Russians could 
understand—for they, too, 
knew how to fight, how to 
endure hardships, how to 
forget hardships—and, in 
whatever tragic circum- 
stances, how to put all 
their heart into music.” 

Again: “It would be 
absurd to pretend that any- 
thing like a friendship had 
a chance to develop in the 
Soviet Union between the 
Russians and the liberated 
Poles. ‘here were certain 
grim ‘facts that only time 
could shroud in forgetful- 
ness. But what did exist, I 
think, was a mutual respect 
—from one warrior to. an- 
other. The Poles respected 
the Russians for the way 
they fought, and the Red 
Army men who had seen the 


2ND LIEUT. 


to his | Poles clamour for guns and 
em. munitions as soon as they 
‘ his position, in  gOt out of jail felt confident 


that such men would fight 
Hitlertothe finish. Although 

, many points, in Russian- 
Polish relations, remained threatening for the future, 
although the question of the post-war borders of 
Poland, for instance, had already given rise to 
thorny discussions between the two neighbours and 
allies, there was one field—the war itself—in which 
both Poland and the U.S.S.R. could have real 
confidence in each other.” 

The obvious conclusion is that Britain, whose 
word was pledged to the Polés, who at last, alone, 
and beyond reach of help, resisted the new German 
tyranny, must be, when this war is over, an inter- 
mediary between these two great peoples. 
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PORTRAITS BY OSWALD BIRLEY INCLUDED IN THE R.S.P.P. EXHIBITION. 


THE MINISTER OF WORKS AND PLANNING, LORD PORTAL 
BY CAPTAIN OSWALD BIRLEY. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, DR. WILLIAM 
BY CAPTAIN OSWALD BIRLEY. 


CAPTAIN THE RT. HON. EDWARD ALGERNON FITZROY, THE LATE SPEAKER THE VICEROY OF INDIA, FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WAVELL ; 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; BY CAPTAIN OSWALD BIRLEY. BY CAPTAIN OSWALD BIRLEY. 


The above portraits by Captain Oswald Birley, M.C., are included in the Royal Dr. William Temple, was painted for the Archbishop's House, Bishopthorpe, and -that 
Society of Portrait Painters Exhibition at Burlington House, and have, as usual, of the late Captain E. A. FitzRoy for the Speaker's Gallery in the House of 
captured the personality of the sitters. The portrait of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Commons. Here, the artist has achieved a figure both impressive and convincing. 
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EMPIRE WAR MINERALS. 


IR THOMAS HOLLAND once argued that as no nation produces within its own 
borders all the minerals essential for the prosecution of war, it could be prevented 
from waging war by the refusal of the nations possessing these missing elements to supply 
them. The flaw in the argument became apparent in the failure of sanctions to stop Italy 
from assailing Abyssinia; it is made patent in the present war by Germany’s ability to 
carry on either on its reserves or its robberies. It is exemplified further by the success 
of honest nations in shifting the sources of supply from quarters now inaccessible to those 
they can reach. 

The metals which enter into industry so largely do not number more than a couple of 
dozen ; but war confronts the metal trades with manifold problems, difficulty of procure- 
ment arising from time to.time being one of them; but the Empire wartime potential 
for essential minerals is outstanding, and when augmented by that of the United States 
far exceeds that of the enemy. Leaving out of account iron and steel, the Empire produces 
more than four-fifths of the world’s output of nickel, and, roughly, one-third of the 
production of lead, zinc, manganese, copper and chrome ores. The steel metallurgist must 
have such ferro-alloy metals to improve the quality of his steel. Nickel stands high among 
such necessities, but Canada stands as high in supplying from the nickel deposits of Sudbury, 
Ontario, more than 85 per cent. of the world’s output. India was the leading exporter 
of manganese ore, but we have second strings in South Africa and the Gold Coast. Southern 








Rhodesia is one of the largest producers of ehromite, and Northern Rhodesia leads the world 
This list is admitted by Mr. Sydney 


in cobalt as a by-product of her copper industry. 





THE NSUTA MANGANESE MINING AREA ON THE GOLD COAST. 
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BYGONE CAMBRIDGE ; THE MUSE AT WAR; THE COMING AIR AGE. 
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ECALLING my. undergraduate days at Cambridge (1892-1895), I realise with 
astonishment how little was done officially to interest and instruct a freshman in 
the annals of his college and of the University. What we missed may be gathered from 
a delightful little book, for which modern Cantabs, especially newcomers, should be 
deeply and devoutly~grateful—namely, “‘ Tatnity Co.vece.” An Historical Sketch. 
By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., Master of the College. With Lllustrations and Maps (Cambridge 
University Press; 63.). Before reading this mzgnum opusculum by the most eminent 
of our living historians, and the more personal record by my old friend and fellow-Johnian, 
the late Dr. T. R. Glover, in his ‘‘ Cambridge Retrospect,” I had but the vaguest idea of 
our wider cultural and historical heritage outside the particular studies to which our 
authorised activities were limited. Professor Trevelyan, who became Master of Trinity 
in 1940, does not carry its story into the twentieth century. In a brief epilogue, he 
gives a few interesting points about the two world wars as they affected the College. 
Tracing its earlier history, he compresses into a restricted space a bright and lively 
narrative, bringing to life, among other bygone celebrities, Newton and Barrow, Thomas 
Nevile (builder of the Great Court and originator of Trinity’s external grandeur), Richard 
Bentley (prince of classical scholars, but a cause ot endless academic strife), Christopher 
Wordsworth (Master of Trinity while his brother William was achieving poetic fame at 
John’s next door), and the Trinity poets, George Herbert, Byron and Tennyson. Another 
Trinity name of special interest is that of Macaulay, for Professor Trevelyan’s father was” 
his nephew and biographer. 
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THE GOLD COAST MANGANESE, ON WHICH WE NOW RELY, 1S DERIVED FROM THE UPPER BIRRIMIAN ROCKS, 


(Photograph by Courtesy of the British Geological Survey.) 


Johnstone, of the Imperial Institute, to be incomplete, 
but he adds that the only mineral of the ferro-alloy 
group in which the Empire is defunct is molybdenite. 
Fortunately, the United States produces go percent. of the 
world’s production of it and can supply all our needs. 

Only a very few of these indispensable metals can be 
dealt with, more particularly when examining alternative 
productive centres that the war has led us to seek. 
Manganese ores are derived from the Upper Birrimian 
rocks of the Gold Coast, and, in chief, from the large 
deposits at Nsuta, forty miles up-country. The Nsuta 
ores occur on two parallel ridges about two miles long 
and rising to 400 ft. above the streams at the foot of the 
hills. A typical section of one of the hills shows a capping 
of worn-down débris about 30 ft. thick containing some 
two-thirds of manganese ore, and resting on large lens- 
shaped bodies of ore that are half-manganese, a soft black 
ore, believed to have been deposited as shallow-water 
sediment. The ore is excavated mainly by steam and 
Diesel shovels, and is carried by large locomotive-drawn 
truck-loads to a washing plant. At Takuradi, the coast 
port, a modern electrically loading plant takes charge, 
and now the Gold Coast production of manganese ore 
ranks third in the world, with the Nsuta minefield the 
biggest individual contributor. 

The rapid development in aircraft design and con- 


GUIANA, 
IS DERIVED, 


struction has made ever-increasing demands on the light metals [7 9) 9) °e3ey 


and their alloys. Aluminium comes first among them, and it is 
to be noted that the wartime production of aluminium in Canada 
and the United Kingdom has set up a record. It is derived, in 
the first place, principally from bauxite, an ore mineral that 
affords the best production of the metal. Before the war, France 
was our best and readiest supplier of the raw material. When 
that source was cut off, the Empire found its second string in 
the large deposits of first-class ore in British Guiana. The ore 
is said to be of better quality than French bauxite for its purpose. 
The most extensive deposits at present known are on the banks 
of the Demerara River, from Christianburg (seventy-five miles 
from the river mouth) to Akyma and Kumaru, ten miles to the 
south. The deposits were first steadily worked twenty years ago 
and produced 100,000 tons in the first year. They are exporting 
many more tons now. Little is to be said about the working, 
which, in general, is best described in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and consists in loading up the trucks with the bauxite 
dug by native labour from the steep bank of material on the 
right of the diggers. 

British Guiana, though a poor and as yet under-developed 
country, mainly known for its Demerara sugar, has many other 
mineral possibilities or realised probabilities, from gold to dia- 
monds. The diamonds are alluvial diamonds, as practically all 
diamonds are now, for the pipe diamond workings of the famous 
Kimberley days, when Cecil Rhodes was not alone in making a 
fortune out of the blue Clay, have given place to the search for 
alluvial diamonds everywhere from Africa to Brazil. But the chief’ 
centre of production is the Gold Coast, now the second largest producer of diamonds by 
quantity, amounting to more than a’ million carats yearly, and fourth or fifth in value. 
More than 98 per cent. have been won from deposits in the Pirim valley. In the Birim 
diamond-field the stones occur in the gravels in the beds and flats of streams, as well as some 
in higher levels, but the best in the valleys of very small streanis, particularly those with flat 
gradients and wide valley flats. From the beginning of the workings till 1939, the total 
production of the Birim and the smaller Bonsa field was nearly 15 million carats, equivalent 
to between 300 and 400 million stones. From that it will be inferred that the diamonds are 
very small; but they are not to be described as industrial diamonds, which is a very 

‘loose term, though diamonds do play now an indispensable part in many war industries. 

The working of the field, like one appertaining to the Consolidated African Selection 
Trust, proceeds according to season along or upstream of the valleys, and a wide trench 
is dug across the payable width of the flat down to the top of the gravel. The gravel is 
excavated to bed rock, and transported to the mining plant for washing and sizing. The 
big stuff is graded from the small; and the last stage of elimination and concentratiun is 
reached at a new concentrator house, where all the valuable material remaining is passed 
over grease tables. The diamonds stick in the grease, and can be removed by heating the 
grease, and the diamonds left for further washing and sorting. All Gold Coast diamonds 
are shipped to England. E. S. Grew. 
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MINING FOR BAUXITE BY THE DEMERARA 
THIS SUPPLY OF BAUXITE, 
HAS TAKEN THE PLACE OF THE 

SUPPLIED BY FRANCE. 





THE CHIEF ALLUVIAL DIAMOND FIELD ON THE 

AT BIRIM. 

INTO TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORT TO THE 

WASHING AND SORTING PLANT. 

(Photograph by Courtesy of the Consolidated African 
Selection Trust.) 





Tennyson’s description, in ‘ In Memoriam,” of his 
pilgrimage to Trinity to revisit Arthur Hallam’s old 
rooms, links with an anthology in which he is largely 
represented, namely, “That ImMoRTAL GARLAND.” 
Edited by P. H. Bronson (Faber; 8s. 6d.). This well- 
thought-out work is the English edition of an American 
volume published, we are told, in a “ magnificent and 
beautiful format” as a tribute to the spirit of England 
and all she stands for in the present war. Such a gesture 
augurs well for Anglo-American goodwill, and the book 
is sure of a warm welcome here as an expression of the 
best feeling towards this country of American culture. 
After explaining the arrangement of his anthology, 
Mr. Bronson adds: “It clearly demonstrates Words- 
worth’s right to be considered the greatest national poet 
England has produced, in the sense of prolonged concern 
in verse with questions of national significance. It also 
unmistakably reasserts Tennyson’s claim to notice at a 
time when such issues are to the fore.” 

Old stagers who remember the rise of Kipling as a 
new star on the literary horizon may smile on learning 
that a dictionary of quotations was required to trace the 
title of “‘ WHo Onty ENGLAND Know.” Log of a war- 
time journey of unintentional discovery of fellow-country- 
men. By John Pudney. With 15 Illustrations (Lane ; 
8s. 6d.). The author had to adopt that method to verify 
the source of the words, which he had ascribed to some liberal 
eighteenth-century writer. He adds: “‘ I grew up in a time which 
could not stomach its Kipling. I missed many good things. Once 
away from England, upon ships, in camps, in the Bight of Benin, 
upon the Nile, in Malta, Kipling seems to express subtleties of 
temper and atmosphere unheeded by any other writer.” Kipling 
is no longer dismissed as a mere jingo, and, while he had his vulgar 
moments, both his verse and his imperialism are better appreciated 
by the younger generation since T. S. Eliot’s discriminating 
defence in his volume of selections. Flight-Lieut. Pudney was sent 
abroad on certain (unspetified) duties to Africa and Malta. He 
travelled in a troopship to Sierra Leone and Lagos, and thence 
by air, across Nigeria and the Sudan, touching at various air- 
fields in the wilds, to Egypt. From Cairo he flew to Malta ; then 
back to the Barbary coasts, and finally home to England. His 
account of all he saw and did is full of humour and highly 
entertaining. 

I confess to liking the author’s prose better than his verse, as 
exemplified in ‘“‘SourH oF Forty.” Poems by John Pudney, 
author of “ Dispersal Point’ and “ Beyond This Disregard ” 
(Lane; 2s. 6d.). The inception of one poem, “ Royal Air Force 
Anniversary,” is amusingly described in the prose volume. “ With 
priority ‘ Important,’ the following signal, which I take to be 
almost unique in literature, arrives from Headquarters, Middle 
East: ‘ Poem requested from Pudney for 25th anniversary. 30 to 
36 lines longish metre suggested. As required Publications 
Journal signal if possible if not fastest.’"’ I have known some 
poetical hustles myself, but. nothing like this. Some pedants, by 
the way, will jib at the expression “ almost unique,” on the ground that a thing is either 
unique or it is not: there are no degrees in “ uniquity.”” Be that as it may, the poet rose 
to the occasion, and his corporal-clerk transmitted the result by signal, apologising to the 
author for “ mincing it up” in regulation style; “ but war's war.” 

Two other books of war poetry are—‘*More Poems From tHe Forces.” A Collection 
of Verses by Serving Members of the Navy, Army and Air Force. Edited by Reidrych Rhys 
(Routledge ; 8s. 6d.), and a posthumous work whose author was killed in Tunisia during 
the First Army’s initial operations, namely, “ Paracnute Battatton.” Last Poems 
from England and Tunisia. By Richard Spender, author of “ Laughing Blood.” (Sidgwick 
and Jackson ; 2s. 6d.). All these poems make poignant appeal as the thoughts of dedicated 
men, who have already faced death or must face it soon. Their verses evoke in our hearts 
a stab of pain at the thought of youth doomed to sacrifice. They breathe that sense of 
peril and grief which pervades all our thinking to-day: they cannot be compared with 
poems written in times of peace. The contrast is felt, for example, if we read Richard 
Spender’s “* School Chapel ” along with the “ Rugby Chapel" of Matthew Arnold. 

Flight-Lieut. Pudney, in “ Who Only England Know,” touches on the post-war future of 
young R.A.F. men, They laugh it off with the remark: ‘* Just vacuum salesmen, old boy, 
that’s us.” Some way must be found, he declares, to keep in being .this great fighting 
force which is “ also capable in the functions of peace.” Cuarves E. Byes. 
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LOADING THE GRAVEL 





The great drive for wasie paper goes om, and it must riever slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win-—20 turn out every scrap you have. 
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| NOW YOU EVEN 


PLANT WITH 





A TUBE 


The Minni Cup 


Norsemen toasted Thor and Odin 


and living kings in the “ minni.” 

What the drink was we do not 

know—possibly a kind of spruce 
beer—but “minni” came to have 

%& If you want a green thumb don't write us— Write Fluora 

’ Seedasets, Merrileas, Grove Lane, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 

the meaning of love, memory and 

the thought of absent ones and 


: . P , * 
the custom survived in England The “‘Fluora Seedasets” people 


have invented a useful little gadget 


that enables seedlings to be grown individually. 


They’ve done away with all that thinnifig out process 


down to the middle ages and later 





in the “minnying”’ or “mynde” days. 


and wastage of seed. We’re not here to advertise this new gadget 


* 
' 4 hwe p p eC q (alfhough we don’t mind passing on a good tip when we hear of 
one), our main object is to point out that our old friend the steel 
tube is the basis of this new invention. Maybe by continually 


Ta bl e at ers pointing out the universal usefulness of steel tubes we may plant 


a seed or two ourselves among manufacturers with fertile minds. 


famous since I7QO | | 
- An advertisement for 
BRITANNIA TUBE CO -LTD- GLOVER ST- BIRMINGHA 
BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 


* Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product 
—but Schweppes will return with victory. 
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Army Greatcoat 
Overloading produces localised stresses from £11 . 20 . Od. 
Service Jacket, Belt 





in tyre walls. Ruptured fabric and broken casings | and Trousers 

soon result. Overinflation cannot make up for over- se egal i 
loading — it only renders the rubber more liable Scales iron ot .18.6 
to cuts. However keen you are to see your Austin Service Jacket and 


Trousers from £12.2.6 





give of its utmost in its war-time job, never exceed 
the load specified for your tyres. Remember, 
your Austin can take it—but can your tyres? 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN | 
TO HELP THE COUNTRY AUSTIN REED for Uniforms | 


‘ : : REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Read the AUSTIN MAGAZINE— it contains useful tips—4d monthly 








London Telephone: Regent 6789 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 8.G.214 
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All-Silk Ties 


Generously cut from finest 


Italian silk, these contraband | EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 


ties afford a special opportunity | co 145 and influenza cannot be resisted | without sufficient vitamin D: the dail 
for Christmas gifts. Designs are when your diet is deficient in vitamin A: | dose of Crookes’ k your supply weil 
waried . . . colourings superb the daily dose of Crookes’ ensures you | above the safety level. This extra supply 
- « quality pre-war. the necessary amount. Adults cannot | of vitamins A and D will work wonders 
daleics telat lank @cncac, keep healthy and one cannot grow | in buil up _ resistance and stamina 
— . ith straight bones a teeth wartime winter. 
a’ an up with straigh strong through 


One coupon, 8/6 | CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 























one price - - 
| OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
THE MAN’S SHOP _—  Capsules—per bottle of 100—8/6 Liquid — per phial— enough for 16 days 2/- 
~ 
HARRODS LTD LONDON swi | 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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COTY 


The Coty Beauty Service has spun a girdle 
of loveliness around the world. The 
excellence of Coty Creations is acknow- 
ledged in every land—their exquisite charm 
is beyond compare. 

All the more reason for treasuring your 
supply is strictly 
limited. The Beauty Service that has 


Coty to-day ; the 


made the name Coty famous must be 
but a shadow of its former self till Victory 
allows the development of our comprehen- 


sive post-war plans. 

















The creators of L’Origan, L’Aimant, Paris, Chypre, Emeraude, 
Styx, Muguet, “‘ Air Spun’’ Face Powder, Eau de Coty, Eau de 
Cologne Cordon Rouge, Eau de Cologne Four Seasons, ete., etc. 
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CHILDREN HAVE A SPECIAL CLAIM TO HORLICKS 
please leave it for them 

ONE REASON why Horlicks is searce is that it is included in emergency 
rations supplied to sailors and airmen, who may have to live for many 
days without normal supplies of food. 

Horlicks also goes to hospitals, to certain war factories, and to miners 
who are doing vital work under most trying conditions. 

Nevertheless, some Horlicks is still being supplied to the shops. 
Please leave it for those who need it most. And make Horlicks by mixing 


it with water only. The milk is already in it. HORLICKS 
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Fae Willi 


The Hand that held the Hoover 
drives a Crane! 


Not many of our housewives are doing jobs of war work like 

this! The great majority of those in the factories and work- 

shops are plugging away on far less spectacular tasks. But 

whatever the job these ‘“‘ Housewives 1943 ”” stick it, and run 

their homes as well! Many of them, now more than ever, 

must bless the day they bought a Hoover to save their sorely ay 
needed time and energy! We’re proud to have helped them MC SVER 
do a “ double job ” in war-time, and in admiration say — 


Hoover users know j 
best what improve- e 
ments they would like 


in the post-war 
AND H.M. QUEEN MARY 





Hoover. Suggestion 
are welcome 
MIDDLFSEN 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI 
HOOVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, GREENFORD, 















It’s smart 


to COUPONDER ! 


It's easy to look spic-and-span 
ake a Coupon-plan 
great care bs 






If you will m 
Just settle down and with 


Consider what youll want to wear 
buy, do get thebest » 







Then when you 


For that’s the way to keep 
well-dressed 






makes good use of Coupons 














THE 





able to play in the processes of national pro- 

uction. But the technique of refrigeration has 

come to stay in many new departments of national 

life and work. After the war this new experience will find 

its reflection in the new houses of Britain. Refrigeration will be, not a 
luxury, but a necessary utility in the practical kitchen equipment of tomorrow. 


y about the part which temperature control is 
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Shrink-fitting, oil-bath cooling, and reproduction of stratosphere conditions are 
examples of modern industrial work undertaken by Prestcold temperature control. 


PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATION 


product of 


PRESSED STEEL CO°*LTD 
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Keep ’em fit. You'll have to make your Gillette “ Standard ” 


Blades last longer, just as you did the Thin and Blue Gillette 


and the 7 o’clock they have replaced. 


But cheer up; they 


can take it — and still give you the best shave you can buy. 


You may have a little difficulty in getting them now and 


again because production is restricted, so don’t blame your 


dealer — just be patient. 


Gillette in battledress 


Gillette “Standard” and “Standard Thin” Blades (plain steel) 2d 


each, including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 











By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


Maximum Prices: per bottle 25/3; Half bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 








Diamonds 


Outwardly, he is just an ordinary 
sort of man, doing his job in a quiet 
unassuming sort of way. But we 
know his history and his back- 
ground, and can appraise the 
highly specialised skill which has 
been traditional in his family for 
generations. There are not very 
many like him in this country 
to-day. 

He is a diamond driller; the pro- 
ducts of his craftsmanship go into 





the thousands of diamond dies re- 
quired every year by industry for 
producing the delicate wires for 
the filaments of electric lamps and 
radio valves; for high-precision 
scientific instruments and a _ host 
of other specialised purposes. He 
is one of the thousands of Philips 
workpeople who gave you, before 
the war, the Philips products you 
knew and trusted so well. His skill 
is a vital asset to the nation to-day. 


PHILIPS 


RADIO 


LAMPS 


AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





— 


PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 (25m) 
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